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PURCHASE LAND? 
To the Shareholders of the Emigration Society. 

My Frrienps,—I am about to call your attention, 
this week, toa resolution, past by your society, at the 
last General Meeting, and which, I think, offers advan- 
tages, that will be quickly taken up, by all who have 
made themselves eligible to the same, by having taken 
out not less than one full share in the society. 

The resolution, to which I refer, is the following :— 

“That any member, who has taken out not less than one full 
share in the funds of this society, be allowed, previous to the 
society taking possession of its Twelye Thousand Actes, to 
purchase land of the company, at fire shilléngs and sixpence per 
Acre.” 

From this, it will be seen, that any member, who has 
taken out one full share, is eligible to purchase land, at 
5s. 6d. per acre. This is a privilege, the advantages of 
which, it is, at present, impossible to calculate. All 
land, thus purchased, will be held in reserve, by the 
company, for the purchasers, even though they may not 
feel disposed to enter upon it. It will be freehold pro- 
perty of the purchasers and their heirs for ever, and may, 
in the progress of time, increase, in value, to a large 
amount. If we only reflect on the causes, that give 
increased value to land, we shali speedily come to the 
conclusion, that the prospect of this increase of value is 
not of a viesionary character, but of the greatest probabi- 
lity: pay, even certainty. Every state, town, and 
hamlet in the North American Union have fully proved 
this fact. There is not an acre of the now peopled 
millions of that extensive country, but once might have 
been had for five shillings and sixpence an acre; and 
that, at a period, not far back in this world’s history. 
Scarcely three hundred years ago, and’ America was 
unknown, but now, the United States, alone, display a 
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growth and prosperity unparallelled in the world before. 
Would it be believed, that, only fifty years ago, the 
Confederated States of North America only numbered a 
population of 3,929,328, and that now (mark you onle 
fifty years since) those states (that is the United States) 
number nearly 18,000,000. Take the following census, 
and judge of the rapidity of American progression in 
population, and then reflect on the certainty of land 
becoming extremely valuable, compared with its cost 
price, in a land, where this rapidity of progiession in 
population exists. 
The population was 
In 1790, 3,929,328 
In 1800, 5,309,758 In 1830, 12,856,165 
In 1810, 7,239,903 In 1840, 17,062,666 
I need not say, that this rapidly increasing population 
offers, to the Jand proprietors, and land speculators of 
America, every prospect of making large fortunes :—I 
need not say, as the fact has been fully proved, that 
fortunes have been made, from the increased value of 
land, by individuals, possessing little or no capital. All 
this has become a matter of public notoriety ; it, there- 
fore, requires no further proof ftom me. Indeed, the 
proof lies in the fact of the great increase of the popula- 
tion, aS it is an axiom, that no one would be mad 
enough to aifempt to controvert, that land must increase 
in value, as the agregate of its population increases in 
number. Here let me give a fact, or two, which have 
appeared in a former Examiner, and which were extract- 
ed from the prospectus of the Co-operative Emigration 
Society of London, It is stated in that prospectus, that 
a settler in Wisconsin, disposed of 800 acres of Jand, for 
which he did not say a single farthing, from his having 


In 1820, 9,638,166 


taken possession of it by ‘‘equatting” upon it, for Ons 
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THovusanD Pounns Stertine! Another settler, under purchasers, Your highest interest lies in the purchase 
precisely the same circumstance, disposed of one acre| of a few acres of land, if you do not set foot upon it, for 
only, for the same enormous sum. The latter was sold | twenty years to come. \Recollect, none but those who 
for building purposes, and had only been settled upon {| have paid up their shares, are priviledged; and those 
five years previous to its fetching the sun stated :—) only up to the time of ths society taking possession of its 
namely, Ong TuousanD PounDs FoR ONE Acre !! Other | land. Now, then, is the time!—a few months hence, 
settlers, such as those in the Oregon territory, ate|and it will be too late! Reeollect, also, that the 
realizing similar advantages. The town lots of the} money thus invested will not /ake from, but will add to, 
Oregon city are now selling for from £10 to £40 each, | the society’s land ;—it will purchase land over and above 
although the sedlers have not paid one penny for the land, | what the regular funds of the society would permit. 
for they are only squatters,” and the duyers will still | ‘Thus, all parties will be benefited ;—those in the society, 
have to pay to government the fixed pre-emtion price of who do not purchase, and those who do; but all should 
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one dollar and a quarter per acre. Here is food for 
reflection. Letus fancy, that the Oregan city is the 
property of working potters,—that is, the land, where 
the city is destined to stand, for it will be nnderstood, 
that the city itself does not at present exist ; it is the site 
of the city alone, that is now selling:_let us suppose, 
that this is the property of working potters ;—what, 
think you would be the result? I will tell you, my 
friends. Those individuals who have taken shares in, 
and had purchased some twenty acres of, our society, 
would now have a prospect of a competency in the 
course of their lives; and those individuals, who now 
stand aloof, would be eager to join, and blaming their 
folly for not having entered sooner, and not having 


| purchase, ifthey can. Five shillings and sicpence will 

purchase an acre of freeh|d land. Feargus O'Connor 
| states, that, in Eagland, a cottage and fwo acres, under 

spade cultivation, will support a family, and allow them 
to pay £5 a year, as rental, besides. Whaat can be done 
in England, can be done in America, by securing popu- 
lation, which we,toa great extent, can accomplish ; and in- 
stead of #9 acres, can give to our settlers frrenty. Five 
shillings and simpence will purchase one acre of freehold 
land; ELEVEN SHILLINGS will purchase two acres; 
TWENTY-TWO SHILLINGS, four acres; FORTY FOUR 
SHILLINGS, eight acres; and ONE HUND&XED AND TEN 

SHILLINGS, twenty acres! Who will be without land, 
| where it can be had for such an extremely low price ? 





purchased a few acres at the low charge of 5s. 6d. per | Now, now is the time !—a few months hence, and it will 
acre, in the same manner thatthe more judicious mem- | be too late! 


bers had done, at an earlier stage of our proceedings. | 
The latter would see, that the golden opportunity had | ——— 


past, and that, if they must then purchase land, they 
must give the price, which its increased value would 
‘demand. It is only now that paid-up shareholders can 
purchase at 5s. 6d. an acre; as soon as the society takes 
possession of its land, the price will be raised, and that 
in a ratio with the increase of its population. Now, 
then, is the time, for the shareholders to make their 
purchase. They may purchase, by paying instalments 
of sixpence or a shilling per week. For every five 
shillings and sixpence they pay in, on this principle, an 
acre of land,-freehold land !—will be placed to the acconnt 
of themselves and heirs, for ever. This advantage, it 
will be seen, does not depend upon Joétery, in the way 
that the allotments will, bat upon matter-of-fact certainty. 
They will purchase it ;—it will be theirs! They may 
not enter upon it this year, or next, or within ten years, 
or twonty years; nevertheless, the land is there for them 
or their heirs; aad, in all probability, so much increased 
in value, as to be salable at a price one hundred fold 
greater than its original cost. For instance; I may 
purchase twenty acres, for which I shall have to pay £5 
10s; this, if sold again, in the course of a few years, for 
building purposes, would realize, at the least, £500. 
Here is a smart return for a five pounds ten shillings 
investment ; and yet, it is no more smart than extremely 
probable. And why is it probable ?—because we, as a 
trade’s society, have a command over population, so as to | 
secure the peopling of our land; and by this means, to | 
ensure success, My friends, do not neglect to become} 
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Yours, very respectfully, MENTOR. 


THE POWER OF WEALTH. 

What are we to understand from the word wealth? Why, the 
word signifies an accumulation of property, by which one man, or 
body of men, are raised considerably above their fellow-men ;—that 
is, the moment a man acquires riches, (no matter by what means), 
he then takes his station in society, that is, he begins to meet with 
| the wealthy part of the community, and, of course, speaks of the 
} working class as a contemptable set of rascals ; and thinks that all 

he can get out of them, he has a right to. He begins to speak of 
} his rights as a gentleman ; of his property being protected ; he joins 
the Association for the Prosgeution of Felons ; he begins to caleu- 
late how much a man can exist upon; he considers, that a man 
that is poor, has no right to live with his wife and children; that 
they are very troublesome; that people are much annoyed with 
} them ; in fact, there is a great deal of poverty to be seen in the 
country; but we must have it looked after. He will call on the 
| authorities, and enquire what the workhouse is for, if we must have 
| half-naked, starving people about the streets in this way. 
| And thus it is with the man that is wealthy;, he speaks con- 
} temptuously of the industrious classes, because they are poor, though 
| he and his class are the cause of their being poor; for the more 
wretched they are, the more power has the monied man over them ; 
and the nearer this useful body of individuals are to starvation, 
the more do the rich and powerful tyrannise over and oppress them. 
He speaks of his rights as a man; they have none! Tyranny and 
oppression have robbed them of their rights. He talks of his pro- 
perty being protected ; yes, and well he may; but what is the rea- 
son that he wants protection for his property? Because he has 
taken more than his share, and that makes him afraid. He joins 
the prosecution societies, instead of preventive-of-poverty societies ; 
for poverty is the principal cause of crime ; and, lastly, the rich 
man is the greatest advocate of the short allowance, or stinting 
system. What a strange anomaly is this, that wealth, affluence, 
and splendour, should make men ¢allous; that the bounteous sup 
plies of every th fequisite to make man comfortable, should 
satan ey the spritigeof all human feeling! The 


sear the heart, 
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rich man thinks nothing of snapping asunder the family ties of the } 
man that is poor. No! he would divide the husband from the | 
partner that he has chosen to assist, and smooth the laborious life 
of a working-man ;—he would separate the parents from the. con- 
nubial pledges of their affection ;—he would prevent the head of a 
family from bringing up his children, and educating them, so as to 
make them worthy and intelligent citizens. The rich man’s climax, 
or crowning point of perfection, is the immuring of the industrious 
working-men in Union Workhouses, where, instead of raising and 
elevating them, so as to make them useful and intellectual mem- 
bers of society, it degrades and demoralizes them, and causes them 
to degenerate into pilfering, subtle slaves; ever ready to commit 
the worst of crimes ; firmly believing, that itis impossible for them 
to get to anything worse than such a life as this. 

What can be expected from a body of men, who see that neither 
honesty, industry, ability, or moral worth, are considered as requi- 
sites or essentials in the respectable standard @f society. Wealth 
is the only thing wanted; no matter how acquired ; whether it be 
by taking twopence out of every shilling that a man has toiled hard 
for, in a hot, unhealthy workshop, or by acting the stcell gambler 
on the turf; the one is equally as respectable as the other, because 
the wealth is obtained ; but the blackleg is decidedly the most ho- 
nest of the two: for the trade of the latter is a deceptive kind of 
robbery. Indeed, it is his greatest boast, that he has done some 
one “brown ;” that is, he has pocketted a cool five hundred, by 
one of the master strokes of his thimble, or some other handicap 
policy. 

But it is far different with the eztracters of the twopences, than 
with the hiders of the pea. The extracters very frequently belong 
to religious societies, and are very jealous of their reputation ; they 


also wish to be considered very charitable. They are subsribers to | 


the Infirmary and other institutions. In fact, some of them have 
been known to give soup away, and their old clothes; and their 
benevolent acts go the rounds of the newspapers; and so they 


ought to do; but it is often asked by people, how did he get his | 


money? The answer is, why, by the working-man’s twopences, 
to be Bure ;—at least, that is one way; and tbe other is the bring- 
ing down the price of labour, until it equals the extracting system. 


But there is method in this mode of acting ; for the robbing of the | 


poor opens a fine field for benevolence ; for the rich man takes five 


or ten shillings weekly, (as the case may be,) from the poor man, | 


and in return doles out to him some sowpe meagre, or meager soup, 
and his old clothes ; and such conduct as this gains a man a cha- 
racter for benevolence. And this will be the case, so long as a} 
comparatively few individuals are allowed to extract every far- | 
thing that is possible from the masses of society, and amass it in | 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advoca’e. 
Sir,—As your valuable little paper is established for the pur- 
pose of advocating the rights of labour, and exposing all acts of 
oppression that may come under your notice, you will greatly 
oblige the executive committee of the potters of Swinton by giving 
| publicity to the following facts,—facts, which relate to the Messrs. 
| Twigg of the Kilnhurst and Newall Potteries. 
It has become so common now, for the potters of Swinton to 
{experience the tyranny of these men, that, whenever a case of 
oppression transpires, which is almost daily, the general remark is 
“ What Twiggs again!” Indeed, Sir, to such an extreme do they 
carry their tyrannical conduct, that it is absolutely dangerous tobe 
placed under their employ. The bonds of civil life have no 
| control over them; and they treat their employed in much the 
} same manner as painted savages would treatthcir prisoners of war. 
| We did think, that, after the noble minded men of Staffordshire 
| had sent a delegate to settle the little difference, which lately 
| existed between the Messrs. Twigg and their men, the former 
would have been softened a little into the observance of the forms 
of civilized life ; but alas! Sir, their passions, like the damming of a 
mill pond, only received a check to burst their bonds with 
| eoapained vilocity and power; and now, like some wild animals 
vexed at restraint, they run through their cages enacting the most 
foolish and cruel freaks that baffled animosity can suggest. It has 
been said, by James Fennimore Cooper, in his remarks on the 
American Indians, that an Half-breed is a thousand times worse 
than a regular native ;—what would he have said, Mr. Editor, had 
he known the Twiggs ? 

Every week brings forth something new and tyrannical. Would 
it have been thought, Sir, that after the Messrs. Twigg had fairly 
settled with their Flat-men, and that, too, at the lowest price 
given in Yorkshire, they would only give that price for a few 
months, and then take twopence per score off, to make out for the 
villanous per centage? Yet, such is the fact. Yes! and although 
the men refused to work at the reduced price, the stoppage was 
made, when the ware was drawn from the kiln. But in this, the 
} tyrants overreached themselves ; for one of the men obtained a 
summons for the recovery of wages ; the result of which was, that 
| the stoppages were obtained, and all expenses paid, before the 
case was brought into court '—they dared not face the magistrates. 
Another instance of greedy acquisiliveness relates to his dish-ma- 


| kers. These men were in the habit of receiving sevenpence per 


score, for placing; but this would not do for the Twiggs, so the 
dish-makers must place their ware for nothing! Here is conduct 
in manufacturers, who pay the worst price for labour, in the whole 








banks! and in building large and costly mansions; and enclosing } of Yorkshire! But here, again, these foolish men overreached 
large tracts of land, to preserve game ; while the industrious classes | themselves :—their grasping dispossition has led them to put 
are starving for want. “the screw” too tightly on; the consequence of which has been, 
What is the value of wealth to a country, when it is used by | that they are almost without hands. Human nature cannot brook 
those who possess it, to degrade and impoverish the productive | the treatment, requisite to be borne, if situations are to be kept, 
classes of that country? Is this what our God placed us on this | under the employ of the Messrs. Twigg. It is really fearful to 
earth for? No! ‘The voice of reason answers, “No!” Then, } hear these middle-class men, white men, and Christians pouring 
fellow-workmen, have an eye to the movements that aye taking | forth their vulgar oaths, obsenities, and ribaldries on the heads of 
place in your favour; you have an opportunity of showing to the | their devoted workpeople ;—but, who knows ?—perhaps they are 
world what are your rights; and of preparing yourselves to pre- | “ Aalf-breeds"’? 
serve and protect them. i Mr. Editor, this treatment is driving their best hands from 
Fellow-workmen, you perceive you have no power without | them. But the most singular part of their conduct is, that of their 
funds, Raise your means collectively; you have no chance | **YiNg, they will have no Union Men under their employ. Why, 
individually, yes, my friends you must battle with your opponents, Bir, in a very short time, if they pursue their present course, they 
with their own weapons, you have an advantage in your numbers, | will has e neither men nor “ nobsticks. The latter have a 
make yourselves rich by your industry; and you will be respected. | leetle”’ of the feeling, of men belonging to them ; and even they 
It will raise you in the estimation of all good men; and your } cannot bend to the yoke of the Messrs. Twigg. Most of the 
power will act upon the fears of the evil. Wealth will purchase | Fiat-men are gone 5 the same with the Ovenmen ; and the other 
land ; and when once possessed of land, you will be really power- | branches are following likewise. How extremely sensible must 
ful. So I will conclude with these words of our immortal bard. {| these men be, in saying they will have no Union men! The 


reverse is the fact; ‘here are no Union men who will have them:-- 
. . > . i . . , { : ’ “ . 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, | Union men are too fond of liberty and a fair remuneration for 


leads on to fortune ; omitted, all the voyage of their life is bound } theirlabour to be desirous of working forthe Twiggs. They are even 
in shallows, and in miseries. On such a full sca are we NOW) pow from the want of hands, compelled to put the best journey- 
afloat ; and we must take the current when it serves, or lose Our? men’s work into the. hands of boys, of about 14 and 16 years of 
ventures. ARGUS age. These youths have scme spirit in them; and tuless the 
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M -sses. I'wigg moderate their conduct a little, these, too, will 
“bolt the course.” And now, Mr. Editor, we would warn the 
potters of Staffordshire not to be duped into the sale of their 
liberty. Let Throwers, Turners, Handlers, H>llow-Ware Press- 
ers, Flat-Pressers, ~in short all branches, beware! 
the works of the Messrs. Twigg are the boun laries to civilization. 
He who steps beyond, is in danger of being tatoocd, or scalped, in 
the most expeditious manner possible. Would you believe Sir, 
thata man, under the employ of these gentiem>n, having been 


absent on a visit to his relations, and unavoidably detained a few } 


days beyond his regular leave of absence, was, on entering his 
workshop, seized by the nose, dragged down the steps into the 
yard, his face must deplorably seratched, and there challenged to 
fight, in the most abusive language and manner possible. “ If 
you be a Union Man, come out!" shouted one of the Twiggs; 
and there the poor fellow stood, expecting every moment to be his 
last. But this was not all. Having gone thus far in his valourous 
display, lye shouted again, throwing a look of defiance at every 
shop on the works, ‘1 have a great mind to lock the gates, and 
thrash you all round.” Hurrah for the ring !—who will attempt 
to wear the belt after this ?—who will dare 
“ To beard the lion in his den,—The Douglas in his hall’’ 

But even this is not all; for, rushing off the works, he meets with 
an old man, a cripple, whom he had formerly discharged from his 
employ ;—him also he threatened to ‘‘ thrash,” but the old man 
coolly turned to him, and said, “If you lay hands on me, I will 
beat your head against that wall (pointing to a building near at 
hand) until it is as softas a fuzz-ball.” This had the desired 
effect, for the here marched away, leaving the cripple to pursue 
his path unmolested. ‘ 

We are afraid, sir, of trespassing too far on the columns of your 
little paper, or we may go on, giving instances of the GENTLE be- 
haviour of the Messrs. Twigg, until the Examiner contained no- 
thing but disgusting ribaldry and foolish invectives. But we can- 
not refrain from giving one instance more, with which we shall 
close the present biographical sketch of the Messrs, Twigg. 

It was morning,—Sabbath morning, when a friendly feeling in- 
duced a few neighbours to meet at the house of one of the work- 
men of the Messrs. T. It was a private house; and quietness and 
decorum reigned within; but this quietness did not last long. It 
appears, that the Twiggs had received some affront, in having had 
some trifling thing done to their works, by an anonymous hand, 
so down they came, on the private friends; charging them with 
holding a Union Meeting; and ordering them to disperse. This 
not having the desired effect, a constable was sent for, who was 
informed, that the house was a disorderly one, and contained a 
union meeting ; it was therefore necessary, that he, the constable, 
should enter, and force the parties out. 
refused to do, stating, that he had no legal authority to act in the 
manner desired, and that, if the Messrs. Twigg desired an eject- 
ment, they must do it themselves. Here was a dilemma; for none 
dared to enter. At last, away runs one of the worthies, to fetch, 
as he stuted, a gun, for the purpose of shooting the first two that 
he saw standing together. ‘Aye, aye,” shouted his brother, “ put 
a good charge in, so as to go through the skin::” and thus, Mr. 
Editor, is the safety of the subject jeopardised, and all law put at 
defiance, by these pot-masters of Yorkshire. Is not conduct, like 
this, sufficient to stir the hearts of any men ?—is it t > be expected, 


that men, having the liberty of choice, will remai1 to be thus | 
No, | 


sir, it is not! and we are happy to inform you, that the ‘‘Sham- } 


tyrannised over, if there be a crust to be had elsewiwvre ? 


bles” are nearly empty. 
We have the honour to be, yours very respectfully, 
Tug Executive CoMMITTEe OF THE 
Swinton Porters, 


Swinton, April 2lst, 1845. 





The Potters’ Examiner, 
And Workman's Advocate, May 107m, 1845. 
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We beg to call the attention of the Ceutral Commit- 
tee to the following communication, just received from 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 


The gates of | 


But this, the man of law } 
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London. ‘The importance of the questions herein con- 
tained, will be apparent to all who read. 


TO THE TRADES UNIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Frienps, The Central Committee appointed at the National 
| Trades Conference have already communicated the objects for which 
| they were appointed, and have also solicited that information which 
}is essential to the performance of their duties. At subsequent 
| meetings of the Committee theSwant of sue information has been 
strongly felt ; and it has occurred to the Committee that they might 
assist those trades favourable to the object of the Conference, by 
submiting a list of questions embodying the principal points on 
which {the Committee need specific information. The subjoined 
table is forwarded with this vew, and all trades are respectfully re- 
quested, after filling it up, tv lose no time in returning it as directed, 

Hitherto, almost all measures intendid for the improvement of 
the condition of the industrious classes, have failed, because in a 
great degree theyawere based on partial and insufficient data. The 
Central Committee are anxious that the National Asociation should 
at least avoid this error, and that its plans should be founded upon 
the largest amount of correct statistical information. The short 
time assigned to the Committec for the performance of their onerous 
task, will, it is hoped, ineite the trades to respond immediately to 
this appeal. A 

Signed on behalf of the Central Committee, 
T. 8. DUNCOMBE, President. 
T. BARRATT, Secretary. 
Slay 1, 1845. 
QUESTONS. 

1. Has your Trade a Code of Laws for the regulation of its 
business ? and} will you favour the Central Committee with a copy 
of them ? 

2. Are your Rules strictly adhered to ? 

3. Are you enrolled under the Friendly Society’s Act ?—And 
if so, has such enrolment been beneficial or otherwise ? 

4. What is the nature of the machinery by which your Society 
attempts to carry out its objects, and de you find it work well or 
the contrary ? 

5. What are the average wages in your Trade ? 

6. What is the average time of employment in the year? 

7. What are the average number out of employmen t? 

8. What are the subscriptions to the funds of your Union, the 
times of payment, and mode of collecting them! 

9. How are your funds invested ! ‘ 

10. By what officers are they disbursed, and what security do 
| you require of them ? 

{" 11. How far have Savings Banks been beneficial to you, aud 
what amounts have you invested in them ? 

12. Have you any printed or manuscript balance sheets of your 
expenditure on strikes, tramps, and management, and can you 
favout the Central Committee with copies ? 

13. Has your trade struck or been turned,out during the last 
ten years ? 

14. What sum was expended on each strike or turnout, and 
what was the result ? 

15. What are the regulations of labour in your trade ? 

16. Are you favourable to the introduction of a uniform system 
| of ten hours per day, and in what manner would ‘such a system 
operate cn your particular occupation ? 

17. What effect has your occupation on health and longevity ? 
} 18. Have you any allotments of land, if any, what is the average 
; rent ? or would allotments be serviceable to you ? 

} 19. Are your wages paid weekly, or how ? 

| 20. Are they paid at the counting-house of the master, or in a 
: public-house ? If the latter, what is the effect of such a practice ? 

| 21. Is the system of truck practised by employers in your trade? 
} if any, what are their names, and what is the result ? 

} 22. Do you work at home, or in workshops provided by your 
| employers ? 

| 23. Have you any suggestions to offer on this subject? 

‘ To what extent are you favourable to the establishment of 
workshops and factories for the employment of the surplus lands 

in your trade ? 





| 


24. 
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25. In what way could you carry out any plans for location on 
land ? 

26. Are you prepared to join a General Union of Trades, for 
the regulation of trade matters and strikes, and to contribute to the 
general funds of such Union, supposing a discretionary power were 
vested ia its Central Committee for the support of strikes ? 

27. Have you any general suggestions or plans to offer by which 
the objects of the late Confcrence can be carried out ? 

On Tuesday evening next, this important matter will 
have to be decided upon. Let every delegate be pre- 
pared for the occasion. 





LESSON No. 6. 
To the Officers of the Emigration Society, who are about to be 
sent out to purchase land. 


My Friends,—Having promised in my last, to give what I con- 


ceive to be me of the best lessons in the present number of the | 


Examiner, l proceed, at once, to fulfil the same. Let me beg of 
you, to ‘‘ reat, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ the following 
catechism, I\ is replete with sound information ; and well worth 
the highest comideration of those who will have to fill the import- 
ant offices of Fytate Steward, Deputy Estate Steward, and Con- 
ductor in our Soiety. It is also, I believe, the only copy in the 
empire. 

Every thing emnected with the subject of emigration to the 
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ware, a small lot of crockery, well packed tin ware, particularly 
the milk pans, as this is a “‘ powerful” country for milk, and table 
furniture, and all ‘small fixings” about a house may be brought 
by the emigrant to advantage. Don’t bring lumber, nor freight 
upon articles that you will not immediately want in your new 
house. 

Would it be destrable to bring grains for seed, and what kind? 

Yes. Itis always desirable by way of change and for experi- 
ment in a new place. Bring a small lot of every thing that grows 
for the good of man ; and if you don’t want them yourself, give to 
your new neighbeurs ; it will show a good trait of character, and 
they will repay you for your liberality, ten fold. 

Is it generally healthy? 

This is the most important of all questions. I answer that I de 
sincerely think the prairie country, generally, is a very healthy 
; one; yet all new countries are subject to fever and ague, and 
| portions of the West, particularly near large streams, have been 
| severely afflicted. 

Where I live myself, it is high rolling prairie, and groves, elayey 
soil, and pure well water, and is decidedly healthy. I believe that 
all similar situations are equally so. 

Can the dairy be made profitable? 

I will then give the data for each one to answer this question 
according to his own notion of “ ciphering.” 

The price of Cows, I have given. Cost of summer feed nothing 
| but salt, The winter feed will be fully paid by the calf. The 
) priee of keeping being only 1 dol. 50cts. The prairie grass 





West, has become ‘nteresting to a vast number of eastern readers. | produces the best of milk, for butter and cheese. The average 
To the numerou\ inquiries concerning matters and things in price of the former, I think, is about 7ects. and the latter 4ets. 


the West, a gentlegan from Lake Court House, Indiana, writes 
as follows : 


| Upon this data, can the dairy business be made profitable I think, 


| is easily answered in the affirmative. 


What is the pricéof land: can any be bought at government | 


What would be the expense of transportation of a horse team on 


prices? | the lakes, or travelling expense by land? 


The price of govern}ent land is 1 doll. 25cts., payable in specie 


The passage of a horse from Buffalo to Chicago, is the same as 


or treasury notes, at th Land Office in the District where the land | a cabin passenger. Last season, 18 dols. The expense by land 


lies—a District is from}0 to 80 miles square. 
the State, there is muq prairie land now subject to entry, and 
some timber.land, thoug the best timber is gencrally taken up, 
and is held from 2 to 10 oll. an acre. 

Many tracts of improv land can now be bought for less money 
than ‘the eost of makingthe improvements; because men.are in 
debt and cannot pay withut selling their farms. 

Please give me some of \e prices of stock? 

Cash prices are low: Hages, 40 to 90 dols. ; six year old Oxen, 
35 to 50 dols.; four year Gj, 25 to 35 dols. a yoke; three year 


In this section of | for a pair of herses witha modcrate load, I think, will average 


three cts. a mile. 

Is the land stoney, if so, what kind of stone? 

No, not generally, There are scattered boulders of granite all 
over the prairies, and some parts of Lilinois, for intsance at Juliet, 
40 miles west of this, the land is underlaid with limestone. 

What kind of wood is most prevalent? 

Oak of various kinds; next hickory. In some places beech, 
poplar, ash, walnut, sugar maple, &c. &c, abound. 

What is the price of a good farm waggon? 





old steers, 6 to 10 dols. \ch; two year old, 5 to 7 dols.; one 
year old, 3 to 5 dols.; Calv@ 1 dol. 2é5ets. to 2 dols.; Cows, 6} 
to 10 dols.; sheep, common, dol, 25cts. to 1 dol. 75cts. ; Hogs, 
Landpike variety, are so chyp that stealing them is no longer | 
petit larceny ; Hogs, Berkshir\ and other improved breeds ; ‘* just | 
as you can light of chaps,” at {ices to correspond with the present | 
price of pork, 1 dol, to 1 d&75cts. per cwt; Turkeys 20cts. 
each ; Hens cannot be sold by & single one, for we are centless 
people, and have no silver coin 4al] enough to express the value. 

What is the price of a varity Warming implements. 

Never heard of any body in §&— new world having a varicty, 
unless he borrowed them. Can't \swer that question. 1 guess 
they are abont 50 per cent dearer tp at Albany—except Ploughs. 
Some excellent ones are made @\Chicago and Michigan City, 
and other places in this region, ned@y as cheap as at the east. 

Would it be advisable to bring hodjold goods and kitchen uten- 
sils along with us? 

Yes, those that are actually neces}y—that is if your route is 
mostly by water. But you had better Upg a waggon, plough, har- 
row, cultivator, drill or wheel-barrow,\an a side board, bureau, 
bedstead or chairs; but above all thith don’t bring the piano; 
swap it off for a spinning-whecl. We 4 fond of music, but we 
want the right kind in the right place Jy the winter, a string 
of sleigh bells, and in the summer, 4 bner horn; and I have | 


noticed that a piano in a farmer’s hOe, always effects his | 


Sixty to one hundred dollars. 

Of harness # 

Common double harness, without breeching, 16 to 20 dolls. The 
country is so generally level, breeching is but little used. 

Can good prairie lots be got, and wood handy? 

Yes. There ie as good prairie as any man need ask for, now 
lying in sight of my window as I write, subject to entry at 1 dol 
S5cts., and good oak timber within two miles, for 5 dols. acre. 

Are good common school teachers in good demand, and at what 
price? 

Now, if the word “ good” governs teachers, I can’t tell. The 
article is seldom found im this market. If the word “ common” 
govern teachers, I would answer that they are in tolerable plenty, 
and common enough in all conscience. The price, 10 to 20 dolls, 
a month. 

I think that the west is in need of importation of good teachers 
of common schools. If they did not meet with good encourage- 
ment, it will show an uncommon degree of inattention to the best 
and only means of improving our condition as a civilized, moral 
people. 

Can I better my condition by removing to the West? I am blood 
and bone a farmer. Myself and wife are 43 years of age, We 
have two boys, 18 and 20; two girls, 14 and 16 ; two boys 9 and 
11 ; and two girls 2 and 5; and we wish to settle where we can 
keep the family near together. I have a good horse team, good 


daughter’s lungs, so that she cannot call & father to dinner with Jarming tools and dairy utensils, and some good stock, and but very 


that good old fashioned musical intrument. 
Beds and bedding, and an abundance of )ollen clothing, iron- 





little money ? 
Yes; you are particularly well calculated to make 2 first rate 
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‘blood and bone’”’ western emigrant. No matter if you have no 
money, you can rent land very low, and will soon be in a condi- 
tion to let land instead of hiring it. I say come on, you and all | 
that are under just such circumstances, particularly if those boys | 
and girls are “ blood and bone”’ farmer’s sons and daughters. 
Where is ** Lake C. H.” as I cannot find it on any map? 
It is to be found on Colton’s map of Indiana. It is the county 


State, and embraces the head of Lake Michigan. 

I suppose the prairies are generally level and the land inclined 
to wet. Of course the streams sluggish ? 

I suppose no such thing, of course you are greatly mistaken in 


seat of Lake county, Indiana, the North-western county of the | 


‘ 
| hands and two horses make in a season, doing other neces- 


t, 


*” EXAMINE! 





living in your country, and where would be the best place 
for him to settle ? 

I think I have already answered the first part of this question, 
t I repeat that he can more than ‘“ make a living.” There is 
Irishman in my neighbourhood, who last year raised an abund- 


bu 


an 


| ance of vegetables, and much more wheat than he needed for his 


family, almost entirely with the spade. ‘‘ The best place to settle” 

for a poor man, is in any good healthy neighbourhood of prairie 

farms—plenty of such locations in North Indiana and Illinois. 
How many bushels of corn, wheat, oats, &c., can two 


each and all of your suppositions. The land is generally greatly | sary work on the furm ? 


: : : : as { 
undulating sometimes hilly and not inclined to wet, and the streams 
afford abundance of exceilent mill sites. 

Have you any stone coal? 


That’s more than I can tell—don’t think the experiment was 
ever tried in this or any other country where the mears of subsist- 
ence are so easily procured; particularly when the aavural indo- 


Not in this part of the States; The nearest is on the Illinois ' lence of mankind predominates over the artificial habt of industry. 
river, 50 or 60 miles west. | Let every man answer for himself, how much hecan raise in a 
Wt hat kind of people, that is where from, is your section | rich, loose, mellow soil. Let no man say how muck he will do. 


of country settled with ? 

Mostly from the eastern States; some Canadians ; a good many 
of the best class of Germans, and a few English and Irish. 

What is the condition of the country as to morality and 
religion ? 

Well, now that’s a poser. You forget that it is contrary to the 
generally received opinion at the east, that either exist at the west. 
I will allow that some of us are no better than we should be, for 
wevhave taken the benefit of the Bankrupt act, and cheated our 
eastern creditors a little, but we shall pay up, (when Clay is elected 
President) and we do sometimes send you a little spring wheat 
mixed with winter wheat: but we imagine that you don’t know 
the difference, and ought to be thankful that we don’t mix buck- 
wheat. But we always pay our debts, (public ones excepted,) 
when we can’t help it, and we don’t get trusted, where we've no 
credit. Upon the whole, we are a moral people, and if we are not 
a religious one, it is not because we don't pretend to be. 

Does your country abound in fish and game ? 

[ am sorry to say it does; because where it is abundant there 
is a class of inhabitants that are too lazy to work, who perform | 
twice as much labour in treeing a coon in a hollow stump, or fol- 
fowing a tadpole through a swamp, under the idea of catching a 
fish, as they would in earning a good living off the land, instead of 
letting their families suffer for food, while they are eternally “ out 
hunting.”’ 

In all my hunting and fishing, the greatest game I ever caught 
was the fever and ague, which if I had kept on dry ground, would 
never have made game of me. 

If you ask the question, with the idea of coming here to follow 
it as a business, I beg you will stay away. 

For occasional recreation, I have no objection, and the oppor- 
tunity for that is good here. Deer, geese, ducks, prairie hens 
(grouse) and some other kinds are abundant; fish of the best 
quality, and some very large size, abound in lakes and streams. 

Now, here comes a questioner that I am tempted to introduce in 
his own language. He writes from Dclaware ; 

I want to know something of your section of country, 
and the west generally. I wish to move to the west if I 
could be satisfied that I could x a living for myself 
and fumily, easier than I can here, or with a better prospect 
Jor the future. Hereabouts the * skinning system” has 
been going on so long, that our farms are pretty much in 
the same situation you say im your travelling memoradum. 
that the land is near Washington City, to improve it, 
would cost more than it would come to, and although we 
manage by skinning the land, to keep our own skins full, 
it ts not so with our stock, for in the spring they often bear 
a close resemblance to some of Kit Cornhill’s woolly breed 
horses.. Now, can @ poor man, in the prime of life, with 
@ healthy wife and children, all inured to labour, make a 


| 


What is the average price of grain ? 
That question is more feasible. I think in theChicago market, 


{ for the last two or three years, the following * a fair average ; 


‘ Wheat 60cts., Corn 2lcts., Oats 19cta., Tinothy seed 1 dol 
50cts., Flaxseed 87}cts., White beans 56cts., Jeas 524cts., Barley 
374cts., Potatoes 124cts., Onions 37$cts., 

Is your land clay, sand, or black-loan ? 

Fach and all in different places, sometime on the same farm, 
The latter is the most prevalent. 

What is the wages of farm laboures and carpenters ? 

Average 10 dols. a month; 50cts. a ay. Carpenters 1 dol. 

a day. 
Is your country well watered? Cm you get wells easy ? 
} Yes, to both questions. Where I live, wils are from 145 to 60 feet. 
| The first five feet easily spaded, then avery hard compact bed of 
| clay to within 10 or 12 feet of the bottm, then fine beach sand. 

Stock water is obtained in creeks, poms and springs; but as the 

country becomes thickly settled, a gret many farms will have to 
| form basins in the clay after the mannt much pvactised in Ken- 
| tuckey, or obtain stock water from thewell. The water in wells 
(is pure, that is, clear, and very durdle. It is generally what is 
/ termed hard. 
| Throughout nearly all the prairi/ region, good water is easily 
| obtained by digging; 90 fect is thesreatest depth I know of. 

Ts it necessary to clear up yor woodland of undergrowth 

| for pasture ? 

{ In some groves when the coun/y is first settled, there is little 
{or no undergrowth; but by keepg Out the fires, it soon springs 
| up very thick, so that it would f necessary to grub out the under- 
{growth. Generally speaking, hwever the growth of timber should 
| be constantly and carefully prooted, and then in fifty years there 
| would be more timber in the p#rie region then now. 

Is wish you to state th alvantages and disadvantages 
of your country ? 

I have already stated may of the advantages and perhaps shall 
some more, as other quest})8 arise, : One of the disadvantages 
}you may see in a late ¢munication of mine, of a settler 
| who froze to death whiletrossing a large prairie on a trip to 
{ mill. You will also find @ny other disadvantages that emigrants 
{have to encounter in set(g 2 new country, detailed in my former 
articles of advice to emij/ants. 

But the greatest dissvantage of all, is the extreme fertility of 
the soil. And if you he energy of character enough to overcome 
this, you will overcom@ll others, and find more advantages than 
disadvantages. But n't forget, that in all countries, the ease of 
procuring subsistencsS apt to beget indolence. This is the great 
and almost only dart in the west 

Which is the bt time of the year to emigrate? 
If your route li by way of the lakes, start from the eastern 
} States in May, Jw July, August or September, not later. You 
} should arrive at yf destination before November, at all events. 
May and June, # Undoubtedly the best manths for travelling. In 
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moving, emigrants often suffer great exposure, which they notice 
but little at the time, but which sows the seed of fever and ague, 
which comes upon them in their new house, and makes them dis- 
contented with the country, and sometimes drives them back 
whence they came, when a little more care, prudence and fore- 
sight, would have saved a world of misery. 

At whatever period you move, be careful of the health of your 
family. Above all things keep your temper, and you will be likely 
to keep your health. Don’t be too much in a hurry, and be 
sure to get ready before you start. That is “ the best time to 
emigrate.” 


If I should purchase an entire new tract, what would 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 


i9l 


their money at Stoke, to keep up the name of a branch of your 
worthy body, in order to protect the trade, and watch over the 
interests of that trade for the benefit of a set of men, who have 
proved themselves so totally unworthy of protection. We have, 
therefore, resolved to break up the Stoke Lodge, to leave those 
individuals to the tender mercies of manufacturers and UNDER 
TAKERS, and to commence paying our money in the Hanley Lodge, 
where we expect to meet with spirits more congenial with our own 
We are yours, very respectfully, 
May Ist, 1845. Tue Last or THe Lopos 
Also : 
THE TURNERS 
Are informed, that General Public, District Meetings of their 





be the probable expense of a comfortable dwelling and barn 
and other preparations for cultivation ? 

The first breaking up the prairie is generally counted in the cost } 
of preparation ; that is 1 dol. 50cts. an acre ; rails, one cent each ; 
count 16 or 18 to every rod, and calculate the expense of any sized 
lot you wish. A comfortable log cabin with two rooms, can be 
built for 50 dols. A frame house 1} stories high, 20 by 30 feet, from 
250 to 306 dols. A log barn, I8 by 40, 40 dols. Of course there are | 
several other items of expense that I cannot give exactly here, 
such as a well, celler, garden fence, yards, sheds, &c. &c., that | 
cost labour not money. 

And just so with this article. It will only cost you the labour of | 
reading it, and if it does you no good, you have the satisfaction | 
that it did not cost you much money. | 

In my next, I shall proceed with Mr. Newhall’s highly important } 
work, called The British Emigrant’s Hand Book. 

Yours very devotedly, MENTOR | 


{ 


EMIGRATION.—Letrer No. XLI. 

(Continued from our last.) 
Now, I think, is the best time (August) for mpeg 
men to emigrate to this part of Illinois. The conve | 
niences of life are more abundant. Five years ago, my | 
immediate neighbour carried his wheat 130 miles to be 
ground, because there were no flour mills in the country. | 
Now, we have mills of all kinds within four or five | 
miles. Farms may be bought cheap, say from 1 to 10 | 
dollars an acre, with from 10 to 40 acres of timber, and | 
from 30 to 150 under inclosure, in cultivation. The | 
buildings at present are only temporary ; these can be | 
superseded by permanent and tasty ones, at a small ex- | 
pense. An emigrant landing at Chicago with 500 to} 
600 sovereigns, might make a very good beginning after | 
the American fashion; and you know the fashion of a} 
country is good enough, and better adapted to it than } 
foreign fashions—and the true philosophy is to accom- ; 
modate ourselveS to the things around us. People err; 
in expecting great things here, upon a scale similar to; 
that they have left in Britain. They should remember 
that the country is only eight years old as a land of | 
civilization, while England is many centuries. Yet pru- | 
dence, industry, and economy are necessary even here ; 
for men have come into this country with plenty of 
money, who are now not worth a piaster. A fortune 
- be dissipated in Northern Illinois 2s well as in South | 

ritain. 


(To be continued.) 
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anpenmnrarmcimns | 
OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

TO THE CENTRAL BOARD OF OVENMEN. 

_ Dear Brothers,We, the members of the Stoke Lodge, feeling 
disgusted with the apathy and blindness of the Ovenmen of Stoke 
generally, and those of Messrs. Copeland, and Minton and Holland | 
‘ particular, have come to the determination of nodonger paying } 


branch, will take place at the following times and places, when 
every member of the branch is requested to attend. 
BURSLEM, May the 10th, at Mr. Wm. Lander’s, Swan Inn 
TUNSTALL, May the 14th, at Mr. J. Pedlington’s, Crown and 
Anchor Inn. 
FENTON, May the I7th, at Mr. J. Kemp's, Royal Oak Inn. 
LONGTON, May the 19th, J. Bates, Victoria Tavern. 
HANLEY, May the Ith, at Mr. T. Dayson’s, Lamb Inn 
Chair to be taken at each place at 7 o’Clock. 
Also : 
THE OVENMEN OF TUNSTALL 
Are informed, that a General District Meeting of their branch 


| will take place on Wednesday May the Lith, [845, at the Leopard 


Inn, King Street Tunstall, when business of the greatest impurt 
ance will be laid before the mecting Also :— 
THE HOLLOW-WARE PRESSERS 
Arc informed, that a General District Meeting of their branch will 
take place at the New Market Tavern, Hanley, this evening, Satur 
day May I0th, 1845, when every member of the branch is respect 
fully requested to attend. 
Business of great importance will be laid before the meeting 


HILL AND GILLMAN’S TURNOUTS. 


The “respectfully inf 


Public are respectfully informed, that the 
Society of Tailors has commenced Business, at their 
Premises, Lamb-street, Hanley, for the benefit of the 
Journeymen Tailors now on strike at Messrs. Hill 
and Gillman’s. ‘The Society have secured the services 
of an Experienced Foreman, who, they feel confideat, 
will give satisfaction to the Public. They respectfully 
solicit the support of the Potteries and its Vicinity in 
this, their just cause! 

It is with much pleasure, that they have to thank their 
Friends and the Public for the support they have al- 
ready received, hoping, by punctuality, good workman- 
ship, and moderate prices, to merit a continuance of the 
same. 


BANCY BABBLT SILOW s 

The Rabbit Fanciers of the Potteries and Newcastle, beg to in 
form all Rabbit Keepers, and the Public generally, that they 
intend to hold their Second Show of Fancy Rabbits, TH1s Day, 
(Saturday) May 10th, 1845, at the house of Mr. Johnson, Welling- 
ton Arms Inn, Liverpool-road, Sytch, Burslem. 

P.S. Mr. J. also begs to state, that he will have a Hare, which 
will go through an exhibition surpassing anything of the kind, 
ever seen before in the Potteries. 


HAIR DRESSING AND SHAVING !! 


Mr. GEORGE MOSTON (late of the Potting business) begs to 
inform his Friends and the Public, that he has commenced, in the 
above line, and that he is prepared to execute, in the first style of 
fashion, everything appertaining to the above-named business. 

Suop, next door to the Rising Sun, Waterloo Road, Burslem 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EEXECUTED. 
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CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 
from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the fifst fashion. 
ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 


SALISBURY & Co's, 


Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 


tame 7 


HAT AND CAP ESTABLISHMENT, 


Liverpool Road, Stoke-upon- Trent. 





ft ~~~ 


RECHARD BURTOM 


Offers his best thanks, for the very liberal support he has received | 
from his Friends and Fellow-Workmen, sinee he opened the above 
Establishment, and hopes, by a strict attention to Quality and } 
Price, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

R. B. begs to state that he has now received from London, a } 
very large assortment of GENTLEMEN’S BEAVER, SILK, | 
FRENCH VELVET, and other HATS, CLOTH CAPS, } 
LADIES’ BONNETS, &c., &e., &c., of almost endless Shape | 
and Quality, which he intends to offer at Prices not to be sur- | 
passed by any house in the Trade. To his Friends and the Public | 
he has only to say, come and see for yourselves ! H 
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BY 
QUEEN’S 
LETTERS 





The Public are respectfully invited to make a trial of the 


PATENT SATIN 


BEAVER HATS, 


Manufactured by R. COOKE, §& Co., Manchester, — 
PRICE 10s. Gd. and 12s. Gd. Each, | 


Which, after many years’ labour and a heavy expenditure, have, | 
at length, been brought to such a degree of perfection as to ren- } 


der them equal in appearance and durability to the best LONDON } 
BEAVER HATS that are made, 





THE POTTERS' EXAMINER, 


eee —~ 


, 
Watch Manufacturing and Repairing. 
MR. WM. TRISTRAM, 
(Late of Pidduck’s,) 
Begs to inform his Friends and the Publie, that he has commenced 
} business, on his own account, in the above tine, at . 
Mile’s Bank, Uanley, nearly opposite the Shakspeare, 
} veers he would be most happy to accommodate his friends, by 
executing, in the First Style of Workmanship, all Orders in his 
| particular line of business. 
Punctaality, skill, and moderate prices guaranteed. 


| er 
‘ * r 
| POTTERY FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
THREE GRAND EXHIBITIONS! 
| A Tulip Show will be held at Mr. J. Beech’s, Red Lion Imm, 
| Stoke, on Saturday May 24th, 1845. at One o’elock, and to be 
| Staged and Judged by Three.._Growers wishing to show must 
| send in their names and subscription on or before the I9th, at 
| Eight o’elock P. M. when the parties are requested to attend, to 
) arrange the Prizes, appoint judges, and other local business. 
There -will be a splendid Show of Cottage grown Plants, on 


i 





} Saturday the 2Ist, of June,-I845. consisting of Gerancums, Cactus, 


Calcelarias, Fucias, &e. &e.—Any person bringing or sending 
Plants, will oblige by sending in their names a few days previous, 
as a committee will be appointed to arrange the business, appoint 
judges, &c. &e. 

Likewise the Negreastle Amateur Pink growers are determined 
to give their Old Friend and Brother grower, Mr. Beech, a 


| Benefit, on Saturday the I4th of July, 1845. by Exhibiting a 


splendid assortment of Seedling and other Finks, Panzies and Xe. 
—Any grower wishing to show will have the goodness to atténd 
at the Red Lion Inn, Stoke, at Eight o’cloek on Saturday the 
[4th of June, to arrange the business appoint judges &c.—open 
to all growers 
The Loan of any Choice Vegetables will be esteemed a favour. 
N. B. Parties giving J, B. a call, will find good Stabling, a 


| splended glass of Ale, Stout, Porter, Devonshire Cider, Wines, 


Spirits, &c. of the best quality. 
HATS AND CAP38 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


CHEAPNESS AND ELEGANCE 


The attention of the Public is particularly directed to 


GEORGE WIGLEYW’S 


SUPPLY OF 


BEAUTIFUL HATS, 


Newly arrived, and which he offers at the following Prices :— 
Beautiful SILK HATS at 5s. Each! 
A Splendid assortment of French 
VELVET NAPT HATS from 7s. Gd. to 10s! 
An article which, for ELEGANCE and durability, is unrivalled. 
Also an extensive Stock of 
BEAVER BONNETS; CLOTH and FUR CAPS 
of every description; 
Umbrellas, Carpet Bags, Hat Cases, 


&e. &e, 
MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM. 





rt 





They are light, elastic, and waterprocf, and will retain their 
shape in all varieties of weather. Their rich deep colour is unaf- 
Sected by sea air or water. They will not fade or turn grey on the 
edges, (as all other description of Hats do,) but will maintain their 
beautiful lustre to the last. 

R COOKE and CO. have appointed 


KEATES, WOOLLEY DRAPER & HATTER 
WATERLOO ROAD, BURSLEM, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received, “A Potter,” Hanley; and “One desirous of Emi- 


grating,’’ Longton. 


Received, froni the Flat-Pressers of Glasgow, by the Executive 


of the Flat Branch, £2; frora Middlesbro’, 16s. 


Received, by the Central Committee, from Glasgow, for 


; Examiners, £1. 


Mr. Joseph Kirk, Sheffield, acknowledges the receipt of £2 


’ 
from the China Potters and Biscuit Ovenmien of the Hill Pottery, 


Sole Agent for Hanley, Burslem, and Tunstall, wliere | Burslem. 





none but the Patentee’s Hats are sold. j 


BATE, PRINTER, SHELTON. 
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